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For the Companion. 


SEA. STORIES, BY HAWSER MAR- 
TINGALE. 


A FIR8T AND LAST VOTAGE. 

A number of years ago there was a mer- 
chant in Boston, whose name was Lindsdale. 
He was engaged in a prosperous business, 
had gained an enviable reputation as a man 
of enterprise and integrity, and was sur- 
rounded with blessings which fall to the lot 
of few. His only son Allan, however, dur- 
ing the boy’s early years caused him some 
trouble and anxiety. And this was not 
because Allan was mischievous, or idle, or 
wanting in good qualities, but because as 
goon as he could talk and was able to know 
the difference between land and water, or 
between a ship and a dwelling house, he 
displayed a strong desire to ‘go to sea.” 

As soon as he could read, he longed for 
books which gave accounts of wonderful ad- 
ventures in other lands or on the great ocean. 
He delighted in tales of perils, of ship- 
wrecks, of strange scenes among wild and 
sivage people, and was impatient for the 
time to come, when he would be old enough 
to embark in a real ship, and realize [the 
dreams of his imagination. Robinson Cru- 
soe was his favorite book. He read it 
again and again, and earnestly hoped that 
it might be his good fortune at some no dis- 
tant period to be cast away on a desolate 
island, and find a faithful Friday for a com- 
panion. ' 

Allan’s father tried hard to persuade his 
son to give“ap the idea of becoming a sailor. 
He intended his son for a different kind of 
business, and painted in strong colors the 
dark side of the picture, showing the toils, 
and dangers, and perplexities of a seaman’s 
life. But the more his father sought to 
persuade him to abandon his favorite plan 
of going to sea, the more firmly Allan per- 
sisted in his intention. 

At seventeen years of age, Allan, had re- 
eeived a good English education at our pub- 
lic schools, and being a lad of active habits, 
energetic character and respectable eapaci- 
ty, he bade fair to succeed in almost any 
kind of business to which he would turn his 
attention. His father wished him to enter 

‘his counting room on, Central Wharf, and 
qualify himself for a merchant, but Allan 
declared he could never consent to lead such 
a humdrum kind of life; he wanted some- 
thing more active, and which would give 
him a chance to see the world ; and finding, 
his father’s objections could not be over- 
come, he most undutifully left his quiet 
home, and shipped as a green hand on board 
an old brig loaded with lumber, and bound 
to the West Indies, and thus carried out his 
original design of yoing to sea ! 

The brig Minstrel was crammed with lum- 
ber, shooks, and all sorts of notiéns below 
deck ; and on{deck the boards were piled up 
as high as the leading-trucks, and every 
thing on board, on deck and below, was in- 
conveniently arranged, and seemed calcula- 
ted to make the whole crew particularly 
wicomfortable. The Captain was a rough 
man, who had little sympathy with idlers, 
he liked to see every man at work, profita- 
bly employed, sick or well, and the mate 
was an officer of a similar stamp. Allan 
ould hardly have found a vessel better cal- 
éulated than the Minstrel to banish all his 
golden dréams respecting a sailor’s life, 

The brig sailed from Boston with a strong 
Westerly breeze a few days after a furious 
gale of wind from the eastward, and the 
Waters from Massachusetts Bay were unusu- 

ally rough. The old vessel plunged and 
tolled and pitched about as ifa huge and 
tharp thorn was sticking in her sides, which 





she was anxious to 
get rid of. Her an- 
tics were unexpected 
by Allan, who had 
never been outside 
of Boston Light- 
house before, and fill- 
ed his heart with ter- 
rorand dismay. He 
was not well adapted 
to grapple with the 
hardships and dan- 
gers of a sailor's life. 
They were not of the 
kind which his fancy 
painted, and long be- 
fore the Minstrel 
doubled Cape Cod, 
being prostrated by 
sea-sickness, he bit- 
terly repented his ® 
foolish determination 
to go to sea. While the poor boy stood with 
a face deadly pale, leaning against the lee rig- 
ging, with his head stretched over the gun- 
wale, and fear and agony written on his fea- 
tures, a butt, for the scoffs and jests of the 
sailors, he,solemnly vowed within himself, 
that if, through the goodness of Providence, 
he should live to get safe home, he would 
never tempt the horrors of sea-sickness, and 
the dangers of ocean again. 

Allan made a moving appeal to the mate 





to spare him from the deck that night, for 


great dislike to all green hands, 


spare such a stout, able-bodied chap as you, 
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COWPER AND HIS HARES. 


plied Andrew. “You 
are worth a dozen 
dead men at least. 
Hallo!” called out 
the exulting sailor 
at ithe top of his 
voice, “I have found 


a man! Hurrah, 
hurrah ! T have found 
@ man!” 


The Captain, mate, 
and all hands, in- 
stantly tumbled up 
on deck, and gather- 
ed around the scene 
of action. In the 
meantime, Andrew 
Bocastle had grasp- 
ed by the collar the 
miserable lad, Linds- 
dale, and in spite of 


than a loggerhead turtle. What had be-|his struggles, dragged him out of the deep, 


come of him ? 


damp and noisome deninto which he had 


The captain heard the startling news that|crawled as a place of refuge. 


Allan was missing, and exhibited some feel- 


ing in relation to the subject. 
the search after him himself, but in vain 


He shouted his name through the speaking 
trumpet, until all hands were nearly stunn- 


ed with the noise, but received nd answer, 


even echo failed to respond. 'The last time/fe}) into the hole. 


‘Here he is, sir,” said Andrew to the 


He directed captain, as he pointed to the hapless Al- 


-\lan, drenched in salt water, begrimmed with 
tar, and his face disfigured with streaks or 
blood which were caused by a severe cut on 
*|his upper lip, which he received when he 
“Here he is—neither 


the lad was seen, he was holding on yA &/dead nor drowned, but alive, and will soon 
stout rope, the main swifter, on the lee side he merry. But he is my man, L have found 


he verily believed he should die; but the of the deck, and murmuring in éespairing 
mate was a stern matter-of-fact man, who accents that he had no wish to live. The 
was never sea-sick in his life, had no feeling Captain and all hands, therefore, could not 
of kindness for any one, and entertained ahelp coming to the conclusion that Allan 
|Lindsdale had either jumped overboard, or 
“Go below? Hey!” said he. ‘No, my|what was more likely had been jerked into 
fine fellow, we are short-manned, and can’t/the sea by a lee lurch of the ship. 
His epitaph and eulogy were uttered by 
from the deck, in your watch. If youcan’timany voices. “Poor Allan! He was a 


him and have a right to him. He is my 
man,” 


“Well,” said the Captain, “you found 
him, and if you want to keep him, I wish 
you joy of your bargain. But don’t let him 
get lost again.” 


Andrew took the poor fellow, who seemed 
more dead than alive, down in the forecas- 





go aloft, you can pull and haul, and that’s|good fellow!” “Pity he had not staid at|tle, made him change his garments, and get 


something. The wind is increasing and we|home, but the lad did not know when he was |into a berth. By kind treatment and en- 


shall soon be obliged to shorten sail. Iwon-|wel] off!” and various exclamations and | couraging talk, he soon succeeded in raising 


der what the captain shipped such a useless |comments of a like character were heard| 


the lad’s spirits, drove away sea-sickness, 


fellow as you for, unless to eat up the/among the crew. Even the mate was so far and to a certain extent, succeeded in mak- 


mouldy biscuit, and hard salt beef, left over |softened as to declare that if Allan had not 
from last voyage. Go take a spell at the thus foolishly taken “French leave” of them, 
pump, and snuff up the bilge water, that will he might have made, with good tutoring, a 
tolerable sailor. 


do yuu good !” 

Allan obeyed, so far ashe was able, the 
orders of thé mate, but working at the pump 
did not relieve his sickness, He faintly de- 
clared that he should die, and that he did 
not care to live. ‘“Oh,” muttered he, “what 
a fool I was to quit the comforts of a good 
home and go to sea. I did not know when 
I was well off. A sailor’s life is far differ- 
ent from what I expected !” 

The gale increased as the mate predicted, 
and orders were given to reef the fore-top- 
sail. After the work was done, it was found 
that, Allan Lindsdale had not been seen or 
heard of while the operation was going on. 

“Where’s Allan?” shouted the mate. 
“Where is that fellow! The lazy dog! He’s 
skalking somewhere, I know, Jack,” he con- 
tinued, speaking to one of the sailors, ‘‘go 
below and drive that fair-weather chap on 
deck !” 

Jack was absert from the deck but a few 
minutes, when he returned and reported that 
Allan was not below. 

“Where ishe then? He’s skulking some- 
where about deck, perhaps in the galley, or 
stowed away in the long boat. Find him, 
find him, rouse him out! T’ll soon make a 
sailor of him !” 

But Allan Linsdale could not be found. 
He was not in the galley, or the long boat. 
He was not ‘soaking in the salt spray be- 
neath the windlass or alongside the bowsprit. 
He was not on the deck load or the quarter 








ing a man of him. During the rest of the 
voyage, this honest sailor, by a singular 
whim claimed Allan Lindsdale as Ais. man, 
and looked after his conduct and watched 


Thin wted continued to-hlem, wed about his interests with the care of a parent. He 


tle, an honest, warm-hearted. Yankee sailor. 
was walking backwards and forward on the 


deck load, between the fore and mainmasts, 
he was thrown heels over head, by a sudden 


roll of the brig, into a narrow cavity under 
the stern of the long boat, and between the 
boat and the main-mast. The hole was 
partly filled by a barrel of tar, a slush-buck- 
et, a couple of swabs, some brooms and oth- 
er trumpery. lighting on his feet Andrew 
sank down some three or four feet below the 
pile of boards on each side, and alighted on 
something which seemed to him marvellous- 
ly like a living animal substance. His as- 
tonishment may be imagined when from the 


“Who is here? What do you want?” 


Lindsdale ! 
die, T am almost dead already.” 





deck, and he could no more have gone aloft 


aos 


four bells in the middle wateh, three hours 
after Allan was missing, as Andrew Bocas- 


boldly took his part whenever any of the 
“old salts” attempted to imp the youth 
and inexperience of the young sailor. And 
it was a good thing for Allan, that .he had 





, 


secured an able advocate and champion in 
Andrew Bocastle, otherwise he would have 
been exposed to insults and mortification 
from men, who had no indulgence for the 
blunders of a green hand, or compassion for 
a fellow-being in distress. 

The Minstrel was a dull sailor, and leak- 
ed badly, the accommodations were very 
confined and uncomfortable, and the food 
served out to the men, was far inferior to 
the common run of ship’s provisions, and 
the captain and mate so far from seeking to 
lencourage Allan, and instruct him in his 


A faint voice replied, “Tis me, Allan 
Leave. me, alone and let, »me|shipmates in praise of a sailor’s life, were 


“Don’t believe it, my” good fellow !” re- 


bottom of the cavity there came a voice,|duties, tyrannized over him, addressed him 
which although the accents were dolorous|in language of the most revolting character, 
and imploring, sounded like the voice of a 
distressed human being. Andrew was brave, 
but it was no imputation on his courage, 
that this strange occurrence at that hour of] brig 
the night in'a strange vessel, should have 
excited his fears, and cause a tremor to run 
through every limb, But summoning his 
courage to his aid, he turned over the liy- 
ing substance with his foot, and asked,|stowed away beneath the long boat among 


and notwithstanding the comfort he received 
from the friendship of Andrew Bocasile, he 
passed a most unhappy life on board the 
He often acknowledged to himself 
that he had been terribly deceived in his es- 
timate of'a sailor’s life. Indeed he enter- 
tained a thorough dislike for it, from the 
night when he was discovered so snugly 


the tar barrels and slush buckets; and all 
the songs and stories of Andrew and his 


thrown away upon him, He longed to see 
Boston and his own happy home once more, 





when he would bid adieu to the broad ocean 
forever. And in good time, the brig Min- 
strel reached Boston harbor, when Allan 
jumped upon the wharf, turned his back on 
the brig, and hastened to his father’s house, 
where he was received with the most endear- 
ing marks of affection. 


Andrew released all claim upon Allan af- 
ter the brig touched the wharf. In a few 
days, after having spent his money, he ship- 
ped on board a vessel bound to the Isle of 
France, and a long time intervened before 
he again fell in with the lad whom he had 
80 unexpectedly found at sea. In the mean 
time Andrew had grown older, and lost a 
gteat deal of that strength and activity of 
which he was once so proud. Ten years 
passed away, and he found it more difficult 
to get employment than formerly. Sailor- 
like, he had saved nothing for a rainy day. 
He knew of no friends or relatives in the 
wide world, who were able to assist him, 
and at last, unable to obtain a voyage, he 
commenced “working along shore,”obtaining 
employment about the wharves, as a steve- 
dore, rigger or lumper, whenever he could 
get it, and in this way contrived to gain a 
precarious livelihood. Although not an old 
man, he appeared to be afflicted with the 
infirmities of age, and his prospects for the 
future were gloomy indeed. 


One day Andrew was at work, helping to 
hoist out a cargo of molasses on board a 
brig from Havana, lying at India Wharf. 
Suddenly his eye fell upon a well-dressed 
person passing up the wharf. Andrew gaz- 
ed for a moment on the stranger ; he saw a 
scar upon his lip, which looked like an old 
acquaintance, and a gleam of pleasure light- 
ed up his weather-beaten features, The next 

t he relinquished his hold upon the 
rope, sprung through the gangway, and 
started up the wharf in full chase after the 
stranger. He soon came up with him, clap- 
ped him vigorously on the shoulder, and ex- 
claimed in a voice tremulous with excite- 
ment, “You are my man !” 

The gent] , ast at being thus 
addressed by a person of Andrew’s appear- 
ance, turned round, and in a sharp tone ask- 
ed him what he wanted. 

“Ah!” said Andrew, “I see you have for- 
gotten me, Ten years have made great 
changes in both of us, with you for the bet- 
ter, with mefor the worse. Or perhaps you 
don’t care to look back on old times, and re- 
member the brig Minstrel, and Andrew Bo- 
castle, who found you under the stern of the 
long-boat when you were lost.” 





jehed 





Andrew was right; it was Allan Linds- 
dale who stood before him, but not the poor, 
friendless and forlorn being whom he had 
known in former days, but Allun Lindsdale, 
a fine specimen of a man, in prosperous cir- 
cumstances, and apparently holding a good 
position in society. At the mention of the 
brig Minstrel and Andrew Bocastle, the 
truth flashed upon his mind. He recognized 
his old friend and protector, although mach 
changed in appearance. He grasped the 
hard and soiled hand of the old tar, and re- 
peated his name while his heart throbbed, 
with emotion. 

Mr. Lindsdale led Andrew to his comnt 
ing-room, conversed with him freely abous 
by-gone scenes. He inquired after his pres~ 
ent condition, and told him he had long 
wished to meet with him, to repay him in 
some degree for the favors he had received 
during his first and last voyage to sea. 
“Fortune,” said he, ‘while she has been hard 
upon you, has been kind to me. I owe you 
obligations which I can never repay. Give 





yourself no uneasiness. about the future, for 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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while Allan Lindsdale lives, Andrew Bocas- | 
tle will never need a friend.” 

He was as good as his word, and Andrew | 
had reason to rejoice during the remainder 
of his life, over the occurrences of that mem- 
orable night, when he stumbled ‘into the 
dark chasm, between the piles of lumber, 
and found a man indeed! 





COWPER AND HIS HARES, 

The poet Cowper was for a great part of 
his life, subject to lowness of spirits, which 
during its attacks rendered him unfit for 
almost every kind of employment. He was 
often so dejected and miserable, that his life 
became a burden, and he sought. relief in 
vain from books or company. Speaking of 
himself, he says; ‘In the year 1774, being 
much indisposed, both in mind and body, 
incapeble of diverting myself either with 
company or books, and yet in a condition 
that made some diversion necessary, I was 
glad of anything that would engage my at- 
tention without fatiguing it. -The children 
of a neighbor bad a leveret given them for 
a plaything; it was at that time about 
three months old. Understanding better 
how to \«ase the poor creature than to feed 
it, and soon becoming weary oftheir charge, 
they readily consented that their father, 
who ‘saw it piningand grower leaner every 
day, should offer it to my acceptance, I 
was willing enough to take the prisoner 
under my protection, perceiving that, in the 
management of such an animal, and in the 
attempt to tame it, I should find just that 
sort of employment which my case requir- 
ed. It was soon known among the neigh- 
bors,” continues the poet, ‘that 1 was pleas- 
ed with the present, and the consequence 
was that in a short time I had as many lev- 
erets offered me as could have stocked a 
paddock.” 

Cowper undertook the care of three, and 
of his management of these—how they lived, 
how they slept, and eat, and gamboled, and 
how finally, after a number of years they 
grew sick and died—he has left behind a 
faithful record. ‘It is no wonder,” the poet 
remarks, “that my intimate acquaintance 
with these specimens of the kind has taught 
me to hold the sportsmap’s amusement in 
abhorrence he little knows what amiable 
creatures he persecutes, of what gratitude 
they are capable, how cheerful they are in 
their spirits, what enjoyment they have of 
life, and that impressed as they seem with 
a peculiar dread of man, it is only because 
man gives them peculiar cause for it.” Af.- 
ter Cowper’s death, the following memoran- 
dum of the decease of the last of the three 
pets was found among his papers : 

“Tuesday, March 9, 1786. 
This day died r Puss, aged eleven 
years and eleven months. He died between 
twelve and one, at noon, of mere old age, 
and apparently without pain.” 

The picture on our first page represents 

the poet among his pets. 





THE FAMILY. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE PHILOSOPHER, 


‘Ts there any difference, uncle, between 
a gum and a resin? George Snow says 
that what we buy in the stores to chew is 
not gum atall, but resin.” 

“I guess he is nearly right, Robert.” 

“How is that sir; we always call it gum, 
don’t we 7” 

“I believe that is true, the popular name 
of this chewing substance is gum, but it is 
not correct. It is undoubtedly a resin,” 

“What is the difference then, uncleJ ohn?” 

“Well, there is this difference at any rate ; 
gum dissolves in water, while resin does 
not.” 

“Ig that a fact, sir ?” 

“Why you know very well that the gum 
you chew does not dissolve, but that if you 
supply its place with gum Arabic, it will 
dissolye in a very short time.” 

“That is quite true, uncle, for see how 
soon the’gum-drops that we buy in the can- 
dy stores, melt away in the mouth. But do 
not both of these substances, I mean both 
gum and resi, come from trees 7” 


“They are both of vegetable origin, Rob- 


THE 





ert, yet they have very different properties, 


The trees, too, from which they are procur- 
ed, are of a very different nature. ‘The 
pine-tree family,- such as the spruce, fir, 
larch, &c., yield resin in abundance. It is 
formed in smal) bladders, or oozes outon the 
surface of the bark in the shape of small 
bright tears. If you cut a gash in the bark 
of a pine tree with any sharp instrument, a 
kind of liquid resin or turpentine, will im- 
mediately flow. This hardens by age, and 
when it is a spruce tree that has been cut, 
the substance will be the resin which you 
chew, and which they incorrectly term 
‘gum.’ ” 

“Rezin is what remains behind after 
the oil, or, as we call it, spirit of terpentine, 
has been extracted by distillation. When 
all the water. that is put into the still is boil- 
ed off, the resir is black ; when it is not all 
boiled off, the resin is of a light color.” 

“I suppose hot water will dissolve resin.” 

**Hot water will certainly soften it, but 
it will not dissolve it; There is a difference 
between melting a substance and dissolving 
it. Sugar and salt dissolve when put into 
water, and so indeed does gum, such as gum 
Arabic, but resins require another kind of 
liqnid to dissolve them.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

“To dissolve resins we must use alcohol 
or spirits, Place a bit of resin in a glass 
of strong spirits, and it will soon disappear.” 

“I should think then that a mixture of 
this kind would do very well to make an 
article water-tight.’ 

“No doubt it would, and it is often used 
for that purpose, but the more modern dis- 
covery of gum elastic or India rubber, is 
far preferable. The former is apt to crack, 
the latter is not. Gum elastic differs very 
much from both gum and resin, yet in some 
respects it resembles both. Put a bit in the 
fire, and it burns like resin.” 


—~-@e——- 


LITTLE SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


Little shoes and stockings ! 
What a tale ye speak, 
Of the swollen eyelid, 
And the tear-wet cheek ! 
Of the nightly vigil, 
And the daily prayer ; 
Of the buried darling, 
Present every where. 


Brightly —s stockings, 
Of the finest wool ; 
Rounded feet and dainty, 
Each, a stocking full; 
Tiny shoes of crimson, 
Shoes that nevermore 
Will awaken echoes, 
From the toy-strewn floor. 


Not the wealth of Indies, 
Could your worth eclipse, 
Priceless little treasures 
Pressed to whitened lips; 
As the mother nurses, 
From the world apart, 
Leaning on the ariow 
That has pierced her heart, 


Head of flaxen ringlets ; 
Eyes of heaven’s blue, 
Parted mouth—a rosebud— 
Pearls, just peeping through ; 
Soft arms softly twining 
Round ber neck at eve, 
Little shoes and stockings, 
These the dreams ye weave. 


Weave ye yet another 
Of the world of bliss, 
Let the stricken mother, 
Turn away from this ; 
Bid her dream believing 
Little feet await, 
Watehing for her passing 
Through the pearly gate. 
—Congregational Herald, 


—-e-——_ 


THE SCOTCH WOMAN’S SENSE. 

The following, found in a Canada paper, 
is at once an amusing specimen of Scotch 
wit, and an admirable illustration of the fol- 
ly of praying to the Virgin, when one may 
go directly to God himself : 

Before the reformation in Scotland, a good 
gentlewoman, who had seen betterdays, was 
reduced to the necessity of taking a small 
moorland farm under the Earl of Huntley, 
ancestor of the Duke of Gordon. Cn this 
barren spot, the poor widow and her two 
sons, by their unwearied industry contrived 
te glean a scanty subsistence. But, miser- 
able as this dependence was, they were like- 
ly soon to be deprived of it by the practices 
of a greedy, ruthless land-steward, or factor, 
as he is denominated in'Secotland. This un- 
feeling scoundrel strained every nerve to 

i the widow and her orphan chil- 
dren, and adopted an infallible method to 
obtain his wicked object—viz., raising a 
rent almost beyond their means of paying. 

In this emergency, she applied to several 
persons, who were said to possess the favor 


ef tho Bal bat al}in ¥ain, ruin 
inevitable, she summoned ‘up resolu to 
bre his aye himeelf, =~ Earl, 
who was a man a binft, . 

ous di resdlvek oe with “great 


Saget and, = conversati pat 
to a m of superior sense ai 
worth, and = ae ol that the 


wpe: his eot farms should be occupied 
venatibe had most obviously moved in a 
highersphere. 

“But,” quoth that worthy nobleman, ‘‘you 
must dine with me and my family to-day ; 
I must let them see of what sicker stuff, at 
least one of my tenants is made. 

The aston widow was very reluctant 
to accept the invitation ; but the Earl would 
not be denied. She had the good fortune 
to make herself equally~aceeptable to the 
Countess and all the family. After dinner, 
she was shown over the castle, and finally 
was conducted into the chapel, where there 


was no lack of — But fearfully scan- 
dalized were eelings of the good wo- 
man, when coming in 


tof the Virgin 
Mary, she saw her noble hostess and her 
children sink down before it, as if a signal 
had been given for their immediate prostra- 
tion. When they had ended theirdevotions, 
they were equally astonished at the unbend- 
ing posture and horrified looks of their he- 
retical friend. 

The Earl, who had been absent, now made 
his appearance. Seeing how matters stood, 
he asked her how she could be so neglectful 
of her duty to the Holy Virgin. ‘Where 
could she find such an all-sufficient interces- 
sor for sinful creatures, as the blessed mo- 
ther of our Lord ?” 

“Please your honor,” quoth she, ‘‘aloo 
me to answer ye ina hamley way, but by 
your favors, no sae far, I reckon, frae the 
soobject in han’, Ye weel ken, ma Lord, 
that I hae a sma’ farm under yere lordship ; 
aod for some years hard hae we striven, my 
two callants and mysel’, to make the twa 
ends meet. Few as our comforts hae been, 
they hae been seasoned wi’ content whilk is 
a pleasant, though uncommon drap in the 
cup of poverty; but alake, noo we're aboot 
to be turned oot of house, and by a. factor, 
who shuts his ear to the widow’s cry. I 
too hae made supplication to intercessors of 
weel kent power and favor wi’ your honora- 
ble lordship. I hae applied to little Sandy 
Gordon, and got neither solace nor eatisfac- 
tion fra him. In short, a’s proved vanity 
and vexation o’ speeret. Before I and my 
bairns go forth, the sport of the winds of 
heaven, I noo do what I suld hae dune at 
the outset—I apply for remedy to the great 
Gordon Himself.” 

This ‘most judicious and touching appeal 
produced an electrical effect on the noble 
person to whom it was made. The widow 
and her sons obtained a long lease of an ex- 
cellent farm, on a rent merely nominal, and 
it is believed that her descendants enjoy it 
to this very day. 

The common people in Aberdeenshire be- 
lieve the conversion of the Gordon family 
from the Roman Catholic to the Protestant 
religion, to be in no small degree owing to 
the above pithy, and seasonable address. 

Co cig 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


Not long before the death of the old vet- 
eran, the Tennessee Conference heid its ses- 
sion at Nashville. By invitation he con- 
sented to visit the body. The time fixed 
was nine o’clock Monday morning. The rec- 
ollection of the scene that ensued will be 
perpetuated by a touching incident connect- 
ed with it : 

The Conference room being too small to 
accommodate the hundreds who wished. to 
witness the introduction, one of the church- 
es was substituted, and an hour before the 
time filled to overflowing. Front seats were 
reserved for the members ot the Conference, 
which was called to order by the bishop, 
seated in a large chair just before the pul- 
pit. After prayers the committee retired, 
and a minute afterward entered conducting 
the General. They lead him to the bishop’s 
chair, which was made vacant for him, the 
bishop meanwhile occupying another place 
within the altar. 

The Secretary was directed to call the 
names of the members of the Conference, 
which he did in alphabetical order, each 
coming torward and receiving a personal in- 
troduction to the ex-President, and immedi- 
ately retiring to give place to the next, The 
ceremony nearly been completed, when 
the Secretary read the name of Rev. James 
T. An elderly gentleman, with a weather- 
beaten face, clad in a suit of jeans, arose 
and came forward: Few seemed to know 
him. He had always been on circuits on 
the frontier, and though always at Confer- 
ence, he never troubled it with long speech- 
es, but kept his seat, and said but little; 
that little, however, was to the purpose. Mr. 


General Jackson. He tarned his face to- 
ward the General, who said : 
“Jt seems to me we have met before.” 
The preacher, apparently embarrassed, 


said : 
“I was with you through the Creek cam- 
paign; one of your body-guard at the bat- 





T. came forward and was introduced to, 


= 


ht under |her velvet hat, and the tiny hands 
ae raised to gparthe costly jem sparkling os 
her breast. jet bracelet was: 
for his amusement, and little Tony ‘pls 
with it most delightedly, until Aunt Caro. 
line was ready to dress him, 
“A blessing on the kind 


tle of the Horse-shoe, and 
your command at New 0 
The General arose slowly from his seat, 
and throwing his long, withered, bony arms 
around the preacher’s neck, exclaimed : 
“We'll soon meet where there’s no war ; 
where the smoke of battle never rolls up in 


urous incense !” cer bey 


said the oo mother, “I haven’t heard To. 


ever before or since have I seen so many | ny’s laugh before, for many a long day.” 
tears shed as then flowed from the eyes of| “ «How easy it is to give pleasure,” th 
that ras eae. Every eye was moist | Mattie, ought 
with prea 3 leven — have passed| «Here is a little hymn book, Mattie.» 
awey snes day, e old hero has | said the ‘auntie ; “you can sing sweet. 
been more than ten in his silent, narrow 


ly. Will you sing over a few of these fa. 
miliar hymns, and I will join you as well ag 
I can, while 1 re Mrs, 

breakfast. She loves singing dearly,” 

Tears fell fast on the white pillow, as the” 
words of that sweet hymn, “The Lord wilj) 
provide,” sounded low and clear within that. 
desolate room, and tears of sympathy were 
in Mattie’s eyes long before she finished it, 
The poor woman’s wants for the day wete 
well supplied, and when the little girl, who 
had gone fora cup of milk, had returned, 
the ladies rose to take their leave. Mattie 
stole back as they were leaving, and slip 
ping an eagle into the wasted hand of the 
astonished widow, was gone before she had 
time for a word of thanks. 

“Do you feel very wretched?” asked 
Aunt Caroline, with a smile, as her niece 
sat musing with a yery happy face beside 
the glowing parlor grate. 

“No indeed, auntie, I do not know when 
I have been so happy.. I hope we cango 
to some such place, where we may relieve 
the suffering, every day I stay with you,"§ 

“The poor ye have always with you,” re. 
plied the aunt, “and whensoever ye will y¢ 
may do them good.” 


home. The voice that cheered the drooping 
fight, and thundered in the ear of row’ 
armies, is silent forever. The old preacher, 
too, has fought his last battle, laid his ar- 
mor by, and gone home to his eternal rest. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—-e-——_—. 


BIRDS’ NESTING IN FRANCE. . 

The destruction of sma!l birds and birds’ 
nests has been carried to such an extent in 
France, that a law is about to be passed to 
prohibit the practice. It has been found 
that just in proportion as the pumber of 
birds has diminished, the insect swarms have 
increased, until every field. and orchard 
throughout the whole country, has been 
more or less injured by their ravages, 

According to a calculation made by a 
French naturalist, the number of birds’ eggs 
destroyed annually in France, amount to 
nearly one hundred million, If all these 
had been suffered to come to maturity, the 
numbef of insects that would be required 
for food, would be truly wonderful, and in- 
stead of the short crops we now hear of in 
that country, the granaries of France would 
be scarcely able to contain the abundance. 

Thus we see how much mischief may be 
done by thoughtless boys. No doubt each 
one said to himself, that it did ‘not matter 
about the few eggs which fell to his share 
in the general plunder; but when the en- 
tire amount is made up, the result is enor- 
mous, and the consequences fearful. 





SEVENTEEN. 

A noble character is apt to show itself 
early, and especially when the pressure of 
adverse circumstances put it on trial, Here 
is an instance ; 


Count Maurice, of Nassau, second son of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, found 
himself at seventeen years of age, fatherless 
and poor, with a mother and ten younger 
brothers and sisters looking to him as the 
only one fitted to take the place of him who 
was gone, iis father had fallenby the dag, 
ger of the assassin; his eldest brother was 
a prisoner in Spain, and the family fortunes 
bg ‘ : were at the lowest ebb. The Prince of Or 
Divine Providence has so nicely balanced ange had devoted every thing to his country, 
the different tribes of the earth, the one| 14 in the stormy times in which he lived, 
against the other, that any needless disturb- | had perilled and lost his wealth, After his 
ance of that balance, does serious mischief. | death, as the historian tells us, “carpets, 
If therefore we should kill off all the insects | tapestries, household linen, nay, even his 
there would in a short time be no birds. If|®i!ver spoons, and the very clothes of his 

: J . | wardrobe, were disposed of at public auc 
we kill off the birds, the insects would in- tion: forthe benefit of his creditors,” 
crease to such an extent that the productions} It was a dark time for young Maurice, 
of the earth would be completely destroyed | and more especially as the Netherland Re 
by these devouring armies. public, then in theseverest stress of its strug: 
gle with the tyrant Philip, looked to him as 
his father’s ultimate successor in its councils 
aod at the head of its armies, But his 
brave young heart did not fail him. He 
put his shoulder under the burden witha 
resolute and unflinching spirit. As the sym- 
bol of both his purpose and his hope, he 
took for his device ‘‘a fallen oak with 
young sapling springing from the root,” and 
for his motto, the words, ‘Tandem fit sur- 
culus arbor ;” “The twig shall yet become 
atree.’ Anditdid. There are few names, 
belonging even to the glorious days of Eliz 
abeth of England, more justly honored than 
his. 


—~¢ 





“WEEP WITH THEM THAT WEEP.’ 


“Will you go with me, Mattie, to see that 
poor woman I told you of yesterday ?” ask- | 
ed Aunt Caroline, as she folded her shawl 
about her. 

“] think not, auntie, it always makes me 
feel so unhappy to see such wretchedness. 
I am sure I should not get over the impres- 
sion all day, I have such weak nerves, you 
know.” 

Alas, how often is that plea made to hide 
the unwillingness of an unfeeling heart, to 
make a little self-sacrifice for the comfort 
of the suffering. 

“But, my dear Mattie, it is just this sor- 
row and sympathy with the suffering which 
makes our hearts softer and better. We § : 
ought to learn ‘to weep with them that| was in a cage gnawing a bone. A man put 
weep,’ and not shrink from the sight which | his umbrella against the bars of her den, 
brings the tears. In this world we cannot| and oh! how madly her eyes glared. She 
be perfectly happy, and sorrow is meant to| showed-her white teeth, growled, and sprang 
make us better. Besides, if we never real- towards the man ina way that made him 
ly see such sufferings, we shall have little | start back in a hurry. : 
interest in relieving them. We should look | “Well,” thought I, half aloud, “if you 
out for all these sorrowing ones who come | were loose, mistress Tigress, and in the 
in our course and not ‘pass by on the other | streets, I should not like to meet Pes You'd 
side.’ Remember the words of our Saviour, make mince-meat of the boys and girls ’maz- 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least |in quick.” 
of these, ye do it unto Me.’” “But there is a creature as dangerous as 

“But, auntie, I could do no good there. | the tigress, running loose among the chil- 
I am sure | should not know how to help| dren,” whispered a friend at my elbow. 
this poor woman, and might be only inthe} ‘‘Ah!” cried I, looking round with sur- 
way.” prise in my looks ; “what is it?” ~ 
“No fear of that, Mattie; even a word| “The Just-as-I've-a-mind-to,” said he, 
of sympathy would do her good. Will you | laughing, and leaving me very much pus 
not come ?” |aled for the moment, 

“Yes, my good auntie, just to please you,”| “The Just-as-I've-a-mind-to,” mused L 
and the gay, beatiful girl skipped away and | ‘He’s joking, I guess. And yet it seems to 
quickly returned with her costly wrappings | me I’ve heard that name before. Ob! T've 
about her, and a little reticule in her hand. | got it! _He means the spirit of wilfulness 

It was a strange scene to one accustomed | and obstinacy which leads a boy or girl to 
only to the ‘sunny side” of life, which those despise counsels, and to say : “Dil do 
four bare walls contained. It was Mattie’s| just as I've a mind to,’ That’s it. The 
first real contact with wretchedness, and her | Just-as-I’ve-a-mind-to is a ti indeed. 
naturally bag heart a | oon destroys a great many children certain- 
and the tear of sympa immed her light | ly.” ; 
brown eye. The little puley babe was ae Then I thought of some things the J a4 
-ting for its morning bath, and Mattie took |as-I’ve-a-mind-to had done. I remember 
it om her lap while Aunt Caroline made the | Will Crusty, who was sent to mill one wy: 
poor woman’s bed. The little blue eyes by his‘father with the horse and wagon. 





THE “JUST-AS-I’VE-A-MIND-TO.” 
I saw a tigress a little while ago. She 














opened wtth wonder at the bright roses in ‘he left the door-yard his good father said : 
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Por the Companion. 
WRITING A COMPOSITION. 
AN ALLEGORY. 

A precious Gem(1) was once shut up ina 
strong Castle(2) on the top of a high andsteep 
rock, which was surrounded on all sides by 
deep ravines. This Gem was carefully guard- 
ed by a miserly old Baron(3) who, on no ac- 
count could be induced to part with it, but 
kept it guarded 80 closely, that its brilliancy 
and lustre were fast fadipg away for want of 
proper polishing and care. But in a distant 
country, there lived a wise King(4) who had 


heard of the value of this precious Gem, and| 


determined, at any hazard, to deliver it from 
its present owner. Therefore, calling to him 
one of his Generals,(5) he commanded him to 
march to the Castle and compel the old Baron 


tle bird ever since. Hé keeps on working un- 
til a hole is deep enough to reach the poor 

when he darts out his tongue and seizes 
it. This tongue is made on purpose, for it is 
long. mes darting out two or three inch- 
es be: the bill, and at the end it is sharp 
and long, and set with little teeth like a saw, 


only ranning backwards like the barb of a fish- 
pes: & There is now no escape for the worm ; 
it is hooked and drawn into the woodpecker’s 
mouth, and made a meal of. 

All this is yery curious; yet. very different 
| is the butterfly’s mouth, for the butterfly eats 
| honey, and the flowers sometimes stow their 
| honey down in little cells, quite out of the way. 
| But the butterflies have an instrument to work 
| with ; their tongue is hollow inside like a tube, 
| made of a great many little rings, loved by 
| little mugcles. When it is not in use, it is 

coiled up, 80 as not to be in the way ; but when 

it is wanted, it is unrolled and darted down in- 
| to the bottom ofa flower, and the honey is 
| sucked up through it very much as boys some- 
| times suck cider through a straw. 





| As you study the mouths of other insects 


| and other birds and other animals, and the | 


| finny tribes, you will find this wonderful adap- 
| tation of the mouth to obtaining the proper 
| food. These different mouths could not have 
‘shappened so ;”” they could not have made 





to give up the treasure. If he ded in 
the enterprise, the Gem should be given to him 
as a reward fur his services, provided he would 
take good care of it, and not allow it to lie 
useless and neglected as it now was. 

The General, brave and fearless enough as 
he was at other times, dreaded this undertak- 
ing, which appeared to him so perilous. By 
his fears, imaginary difficulties were magnified 
into real and insurmountable ones, and his 
heart almost failed him. But at last the ar- 
guments of the King, and the prospect of so 
great a reward, overcame his reluctance, and 
he determined to make the attempt. 

Although, as I said before, the Castle was al 
most impregnable, yet there was one gatethrough 
which an entrance could easily be forced, 
whenever a particular engine(6) was brought 
to bear upon it. Having received all necessary 
instructions, the General collected bis forces(7) 
and marched boldly towards the Castle. But 
as they drew near the place, the soldiers per- 
ceived how many difficulties there were attend- 
ing the enterprise, and not knowing, as did 
their commander, the true way to overcome 
them, they began to grow discouraged, and 
one by one deserted the poor General until he 
was left nearly alone. 

After much difficulty he succeeded in collect- 
ing again [his wandering men, and. induced 
them by the various means of persuasion, en- 
treaty and command, to remain steadily at 
their post of duty, and having obtained this 
first important victory, he proceeded to attack 
the Castle. In a short time it yielded ‘to the 
powerful assaults of the invincible engine, and 
the place was in possession of the persevering 
General. The old Baron being killed, the pre- 
cious Gem was secured— Tae Composition 
WRITTEN. 

1. A echolar’s com position. 

t Mental tndolence. 
4. The teacher. 
5. The scholar 


6. Determined resolution. 
7. Wandering thoughts. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 
—— Ge 


New Haven, Sept. 25, 1861. 
Messrs. Otusteap, & Co. : - Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the Youth’s Companion, for 
the year ending May 1862. The Youth’sCom- 
panion is the most interesting paper [ kuow 

of ; 1 prise it very highly. r 
Your interested friend and subscriber, 
3. W. 





Waukan, Wis., May, 14, 1861. 
Messrs. Ouustgap & Co. :—Enclosed please 
find one gold dollar for the Companion. I have 
taken it seven years, and I expect to take it 
seven years to come, and then, if nothing hap- 
pens, my little brother will take it seven years 
atter that. Yours truly, B. F. F. 





VARIETY. 





MOUTHS. 


It is curious to see how many different kinds 
of mouths there are,each adapted toa differ- 
ent kind of food, and the different ways of tak- 
ing the food, and the different places where 
the food is found. 

The buman mouth has a set of tools for 
biting and chewing, with the hands to wait 
upon it, to prepare and bring it food. The 
rough tongue, the broad cutting teeth of the 
horse, with his long neck, fit him for browsing 
in the pastures, and gathering up his food from 
the earth. The mouth of a chicken is a pair 
of nippers, long, sharp, and bony, to pick up 
the corn and little seeds. 

The woodpecker’s mouth has not only to find 
the food, but it has to work pretty hard for it. 
It feeds upon the worms and insects which live 


in the hollows of old trees, and they have to 


be taken outsome way or other. For this pur- 
it has a long, sharp, hard bill like a mal- 
et, and with this it chisels and taps and taps, 


nd robabl ing ite dinner 
‘and was p y very busy getti ie and 


when the poet went out in the 
heard him, and wrote the song, 


“The woodpecker taps the ho'low b:ech-tree,”” 


which has made the woodpecker a famous lit- 


t ives ; could they? Does anybody seri- 
ously ae they could have come by chance ? 
The study of mouths brings out a degree of 
skill and contrivance which could belong only 


to a great, intelligent, contriving mind, and } 
| it forms a deeply interesting chapter in the | 


| great book of God. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


On primal rocks she wrote her name ; 

er towers were reared on holy graves ; 
The golden seed that bore her came 

| Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves : 
| 

| The Forest bowed his solemn crest, 

|__ And open flung his sylvan doors : 

| Meek Rivers led the appointed Guest 

To clasp the wide embracing shores ; 


Till, fold by fold, the broidered land 
To swell her virgin vestments grew, 
While Sages strong in heart and hand, 
Her virtue’s fiery girdle drew. 


O Exile of the wrath of kings! 

O Pilgrim Ark of Liberty ! 

The refuge of divinest things, 
Their record must abide in thee ! 


| First in the glories of thy front 

| Let the crown jewel, Truth, be found ; 
Thy right hand fling with generous wont, 
Love’s happy chain to farthest bound ! 


Let Justice, with the faultless scales, 

Hold fast the worship of thy sons ; 

Thy Commerce spread ber shining sails 
Where no derk tide of rapine runs! 


So link thy ways to those of God, 

So follow firm the heavenly laws, 

That stars may greet thee, warrior-browed, 
And storm-sped Angels hail thy cause! 


O Land, the measure of our prayers, 
Hope of the world in grief and wrong, 
Be thine the tribute of the years, 
The gift of Faith, the crown of Song! 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


INVENTION OF THE SPINNING JENNY. 


The following beautiful aneedote is related 
of Hargraves, the inventor of the Spinning 
Jenny : 

The invention’ had long engaged his atten- 
tion, when one day he was observed to drop 
suddenly upon his knees, and roll on the stone 
floor at full length. He lay with his.face to- 
wards the floor, and made lines and circles with 
the end of a burnt stick. Then he sat upon a 
chair and placed bis head between his hands, 
his elbows on his knees, and gazed intently on 
the floor, then he sprang to his feet, and re- 
plied to some feeble question of his wife, who 
was ill in bed, by a loud assurance that he had 
it ; and taking her in his sturdy arms in the 
blankets, the baby in her arms, he lifted her 
out and held her over the black drawings on 
the floor. These he explained, and she joined 
a small, hopeful, happy laugh, with his high- 
toned assurance that she should never again 
toil at the spinning wheel—that he would nev- 
er again “P lay,”’ and have his loom standing 
for want of weft. She asked some questions, 
which he answered, after seating her in her 
arm chair, by laying her 5; inning wheel on its 
back, the horizontal acl vertically, while 
he made the wheel revolve, and drew a rovin 
of cotton from the spindle into an attenua 
thread. 

‘Our fortune is made,’’ he said, speaking of 
his drawings on the floor. 

**What will you call it ?”’ asked his wife. 

“Call it? What an we call it after thyself, 
Jenny? bay hemes thee‘Spinning Jenny’ afore 
1 had thee, use thou beat every lass in 
Stanehill Moor at the wheel. What if we call 
it ‘Spinning Jenny?’ ”’ 


BILL SHAKSPERE. 


In the course of a recent lecture at Chicago, 
Mr. James Grant Wilson, of that city, intro- 
duced the following anecdote related to him 
by his Quaker friend, William Howitt. 

Said Howitt—*As I was passing through 


the village school mustering his scholars to 
looks of the old man, and sai 


lads here ; shall you raise another 
from among them, think you !”’ 
“Why,’ 


now in school.”’ 





Stratford, one morning, I saw the master of 


their task. 1 stopped, a with the 
++You seem to have a considerable number of 
Shakspere 


y,”’ replied the master, ‘‘I have a Shaks- 
I knew that Shakspere had no descendants 


» be: the second tion, and I was not 
oncane tans there wip eapet Lltletty teabote: 
ing. But it seems that the pusterity of bis 


sister, Joan Hart, who is menti in his 
will, yet exists, part under her marriage name 
of Hart, at Tewkesbury, a family in Strat- 
ford, of the name of Smith. 

“T have a Shakepere here,’’ said the master, 
with evident prideand pleasure. ‘“Here, boys, 
here.” 


He quickly mustered his laddish troop ina 
Tow, and said to me. 

“There now, sir, can you tell me which is 
Shakspere ?”’ 

I glanced my eye along the line, and instant- 
ly fixing it upon one boy, said, 

“This is the Shakspere.”’ 

You are right,” said the master, ‘‘that is 
'he. The SI cast of countenance is 
|there. Ibat is William Shakspere Smith, a 
lineal descendant of the poet’s sister.”’ 

Mr. Howitt adds, ‘It sounded strangely 
enough, as I was passing along the street in 
| the evening, to hear some of the school-boys 
say to one another, -*‘That is the tleman 
whe gave Bill Shakspere a shilling this morn- 
ing.” 





CLOVES. 


Cloves are unopened flowers of a small ever- 
| green tree that resembles in appearance the lau- 
rel of the bay. It is a native of the Mollucca, 
| or Spice Islands, but has been carried to all the 
warmer parts of the world, and it is largely 
| cultivated in the tropical regions of America. 
The flowers are onal in size, and grow in 
large numbers, in clusters at the very end of 
the branches. The cloves we use are flowers 
gathered before they they are opened, and 
whilst they are still green. After being gath- 
ered they are smoked by a wood fire, and then 
dried in the sun. Each consists of two parts, 
a round head, which is the four petals or leaves 


the clove is terminated with four points, and 
is, in fact, the flower cup and the unripe seed 
vessel. All these parts may be distinctly shown, 
if a few leaves are soaked a short time in hot 
water, when the leaves of the flowers soften 
and readily unroll. The smell of cloves is very 
strong and aromatic, but not unpleasant. Their 
taste is pungent, acrid and lasting. Both the 
taste an 

oil they contain. Sometimes the oil is separa- 
ted from the cloves before they are sold, and 
the odor and taste in consequence is much 
weakened by this proceeding. 


EXTRAORDINARY DOG. 


At Aldershott camp there is a large spaniel, 
belonging to a sergeant in the Royal Artillery, 
who was been taught by his master, during 
tedious days of camp lite, to perform tricks 
that are almost marvellous. The dog is per 
fect in his drill, marching slow, quick, and at 
the double, in obedience to the word of com- 
mand. Alter he had been put through his 
paces, his master called him up, and asked his 
opinion of the various regiments on the ground. 
Were the Plungers the best corps?—no signs 
of approval. Were the 42d Foot ?—silence on 
the part of the dog. After going over a half- 
a-dozen names, the master asked, exactly in the 
same tone as that in which he had ca his pre- 
vious questions, the me opinion of the Royal 
Artillery. Le instantly burst out into joyous 
barking, jumping about androlling. The ser- 
geant then called for three cheers for the King 
of Prussia ; no sounds—three cheers for the 
King of Naples ; a low growl—three cheers for 


cheers for the Queen of England ; sucha vol- 
ley of resounding barks that echoed again.— 
London Advertiser. 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS IN INDIA. 
During the night, in the month of May, it 


nearly as impossible to do so with open ones, 


temple not far off, a priest is beatin, 
and, I conclude, invoking the help of 
or goddess. When the drumming ceases I 
sink into a doze, but to be again roused b 
howling jackals, tearing over the flats in 


fact, a screech owl), then by the deep-toned 


“chip, chip” of — a grasshopper, and 


about daylight a lively 


crow with his ve 
stroys all hopes of rest. 


Journal,” by the Viscountess Falkland. 


LITTLE ACTS WELL PERFORMED. 


character. 
acts well and honotably 


and rough hew the habits that form it, 


of pleasure. It io 
dicates res t their 
gives tenfold more pl 


of the flowers rolled up, enclosing a number of 
small stocks or filaments. The other part of 


smell depend upon the quantity of 


. jing in the locality.— Liverpool Albion, 


the Emperor of Austria; silence again—three 


is impossible to sleep with closed windows, and 


Thus, sleep is almost hopeless. The beasts, 
the birds, the insects, the reptiles, appear to 
join in one universal tumult, and even human 
beings seem to take very little repose. Ina 
a drum, 


some god 


r- 
suit of prey, by the hooting of the ‘night 
hawk” (as it is called here, though it is, in 


note of an enormous frog, mingled with the 


ird, anxious ‘‘to be 
up and doing,” begins a merry chirp, or a 
vulgar ‘‘caw, caw,” de- 
At last, as day dawns, 
I sce, outside the bed, those little greedy mos- 
quitoes clinging to the curtains, andstaring at 
me, thinking how good I should be; and I 
rise, weary, and but little refreshed, to go to 
the launch of a ship at the dockyard, in the 
fort.—‘* Chow Chow ; being Selections from a 


As daylight can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illusirate a person's 
Indeed, character consists in little 
formel, daily life 
being the quarry from which we build it up, 
One 
of the most marked tests of character is the 
manner in which we conduct ourselves towards 
others. A graceful behavior towards superi- 
ors, inferiors, and equals, is a constant source 
others, because it in- 
personality ; but it 

to Ev- 


pee, 1 + a or pee) far more 
. It pushes its wa and 
sistently, like the tiniest “batiodil in el, 
which raises the elod, and. thrusts it by 
the simple persistency of growing.— Svif-Help. 





THE DUKH AND MANUFACTURER. 


Any one unacquainted with the personal a 

pearance of the Dukes of Newcastle and Clove. 
jand, will know that the first hase striking 
and noble exterior, the second is not remark- 
able for good looks. These two noblemen were 
travelling together in a railway carriage, into 
which a Nottingham manufacturer entered ; 
and shortly afterwards the Duke of Newcastle 
entered into a brisk conversation-with the new 
traveller; asking him questions about the 
state of om par = eres himselffof os 
opportunity o! uiring information; while 
the Duke of Cleveland held himself back. The 
Duke of Newcastle alighting, the Nottingham 
traveller asked his companion ifhe knew the 
name of the gentleman with whom he had 
been conversing. 

“The Duke of Newcastle,’’ was the reply. 
“What ”? >} ;. Aa the 7 ijehod tf 
turer ; ‘‘well now, only to think that sucha 
great gentleman should have talked in so free 
and easy a way to two such snobs as you and 

me !”? 





GENTLEMEN. 


Oldest of the Baptist weekly periodicals. 

Forty-Becond Volume with thie beginning cored, 
year. Jt te issued in clear tvpe, on a large 

white paper. 


than during the past twelvemonth. There certainly fave 
has been a period in its history, when so much ping 
thought, and money have been expended Upon it. 
¢reased pecuniary facilities which it has enjoyea 
its enlarged subscription list, have enabled {ts 
place among its regular contributors some of the best 


the past in this respect. While old contribute: corre 
pondentsare sev disti nt 

the religious and literary world have already engaged as 
ular contributors. Ge 


of Springfield. Also “Herbert,” of New York, [Rev. Wilting, 
Hague, D.D.,) whose letters or articles are ful) Of sresh 


are constantly reaching the publishers of the eminent degree 
of interest felt in the weekly coming of this Journal into thy 
Many families which it visits. In this respect we have neve 


excellence ; and in these times on which we have fallen, Which 
again try ‘“men’s souls,” it will be our steady endeavor t 
Give full digests of inteiligence, and to retiect fully as hereto. 
jore, the Christian and patriotic sentiment of the people, 

as the crisis demands oi Freemen, not omitting a wide breadth 
of religious reading and information. A complete Family hy 





Perhaps these are rarer person than 
some of S think for, Which of us mo point | 
out many such in hisvircle? Men whose aims 
are generous, whose truth is constant, and not | 
only constant in kind, but elevated in degree ; 
whose want of meanness makes them simple ; 
who can look the world honestly in the face 
with an equal manly sympathy for the great 
and the small? Weall know a hundred whose 
coats are very well made, and ascore who have 
excellent manners, and one or two happy be- 
ings who are what they call in the inner cir- 
cles, and have shot into the very centre and 
bull’s eye of fashion ; but of gentlemen how 
many? Let us take a little scrap of paper and 
each make out his list.— Thackeray. 


THE END OF A DRINKING CLUB. 


A celebrated drinking club, in a large town 
in the west of Scotland, which had formerly 
greet influence at the local elections, is broken 
up. ‘Two of its members were sent to a luna- 
tic asylum, one jumped from a window and 
killea himself, one walked or fell into the wa- 
ter at night and was drowned, one was found 
dead in a public house, one died of delirium 
tremens, upwards of ten became bankrupt, four 
died ere they bad lived half their days. One 
who was a baillie when connected with this 
club, is at present keeping a low public house. 
Such are a few facts well known to those liv- 


A TAME PIGEON. 


In Leedsville, N.Y., a tame pigeon snag 
nies two little children to school regulesly, ly- 
ing after them along the street, alighting on 
the fences, trees, and in the road before them. 
If it flies too far ahead, you may see it turn 
round, and looking at the children, wait pa- 
tiently for their arrival, and then fly a stretch 
further on; and so it keeps doing until they 
reach the school. Then it perches itself upon 
the window-sill, where it remains until school 
is out, when it observes the same manner in 
going home. 


POLITENESS. 


Politeness is a Christian duty. A man has 
no more right to be impolite than he has to 
steal. Politeness is often synonymous with 
Christianity ; that is, politeness will often lead 
a man to do the same things which Christian- 
ity will lead him to do. Politeness keeps a 
man from saying that #hich will needlessl 


give all that is reliable and fitting tor publication of the sur. 
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the country. The current year already promises tien 





Gentlemen jp 


Among these are “Riverside,” [Rev, George B. Ide, p. .D,) 


a 


thought, expressed with brilliency and point. 


been more cheered and encouraged. 
Our alms are at the highest order of religious newspape 


per is our ideal, We invite Pustors, Ministers of the G 

Friends generally, as well as Local Agents, to give us in this 
work their unremitted co-opefation, while it receives our i 
creased attention to makejt acceptable and usetul. We shalj 


Ping aud periivus era ou which We are entering. Subscnp. 
toms Cau commence with any pumber. 
RECENT ASSURANCES. 

The following are taken from among other kind words, 

From the Boston Laily Jowrnal, May 1; th: 

“Werefer our readers to the card of the proprietors of the 
Watchman and Ketiector. We can cheertully endorse qj) 
that the proprietors claim for their paper, Which We regan 
as one of the most ably conducted of its class in the country,” 

From the Norjulk County, (Mass.,) Journal: 

“he Carian Nalchmun and Agiccur, \bich is decided. 
ly the vest cunducteu religious journal in New bugiaud,shows 
its appreciation of What is good by pubiishing Dr. Putuam’y 
Fast Day sermon almost entire.” 

From the Svstun True slag, (quoting from a leading edite 
rlai of Aprid Ly th:— 

“she Chriohun Watchman and Kejlecior, ove of the ables 
Feligivus newspapers tual We receive,” &c. 

# rom @ iNeud a Saratoga Springs, N.Y., who writes und 
date of Apri 2¥Ub, enclusing payment: 

“puouid ice! @ great Void In my home circle without the 
Watchman and kepector, which bas visited us weekly ier 
twelve years.”” 


PRESERVE OLD PAPERS. 


From pastor of Baptist church, Westerly, K.1, under 
Of April 2ytb, enciosing pay ment: 

“Change of resiueuce compels one to cast away all pa 
which he does not highly value, but 1 caunot do otherwise 
than bear about With me the Lack bunmbeis of the Watchman 
and elector, They are like old irieuds with whom it is bam 
w part.”” 

wag We propose as a special inducement for new subserib- 
ers, the Sullowing: Any uew subscriber sent in between the 
Present and July ist, sbhallreceive the paper to the end of 
196i for one doliar, from the time his name is received, or te 
the Ist of July, 1s6z, tor two dollars. Aduress Publishers f 


WATCHMAN AND REFLFULOR, 


22 Scuoou Sraxer, Boston, Mass. * 
tf 





TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected untilreceived, read and approy- 
ed. Address Dr. 5. 5. FIZCH, 714 Broadway, New Toned 
Ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure ot 

Lung, Broachial aud Skin Disease ; anu Male and Female com- 

—— _On wue mode of Preserving health to a Hundred 
ears. 360 pages, Zi engravings. Price, ov cents, in silver of 

P. U. Stamps. 
2nd A work on Heart Disease, Paisy, Rheumatism, Dys 

sia, Dysentery, Cholera iniantum, Sumer Diarrhoea of C 

dren, Uhvoiera and Chelera Morbus, bilivus Ubulic, Costiv 

Dipweria, Sore Phroais, scarlet Fever, XY elliow Fever and the 

diseuses uf elderly and old people, with Medical Pe: 

tor ¥ Of these diseases. 4 Prescriplionpalone worth $ouv. 


Why we grow Old and what Cures Disease? 

165 pages, 6 engravings, Price, 50 cents. Say which book 

will have, giviug Name, State, County and Post Utice. “ 
44—3mn 





wound another’s feelings. So does Christian- 
ity. Politeness keeps a man from indulging in 
habits which annoy those around him. So 
does Christianity. Politeness is often but 
Christianity applied.— Congregationalist. 


PIETY. 


The first and most indispensable condition of 
piety is submission of the intellect, the life, the 
conscience, to God. This is blind, but not ir- 
rational. It is the submissi ighth 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


‘Three-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world,is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon @ weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces. 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood, 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the necessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the defi- 
ciency ts supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 





of a 
child to an all-sveing Father—of a feeble. be- 
clouded intelligence to the Infinite Intelligence. 
It is not only reasonable, but indispensable, 
both as a safeguard from skepticism, and for 
the rational exercise of piety. 


A CHILD’S IDEA OF THE BIBLE. 


**Will you read a story to me out of the Bi- 
ble?’ asked a little boy too young to read it 
for himself. ‘It is a wonderful k, Aunt 
Jane ; it was written on earth, but the words 
came from heaven.”’ 


Not long since little Clara, a child of three 
summers, went with her mother to visit her 
ndma, who, by the way, is a very fleshy 
iy: One day while there, a little girl of her 
own age came to play with her. They soon 
became very social, and the visitor remarked to 
Clara, in rather an overbearing way, ‘‘I’ve a 
new silk apron,and you have not. I’ve a beauful 
hat, and a yeal nice dolly and you have not.” 
The other readily replied, in a very decided 
manner, “I have got a great large grandma, 
and you have not.’ 


A Sabbath or two ago, little Lillic, after an 





ery man may, 


cator in good behavior, as in every thing else. 


have not a penn 
society is thke 





to a lurge extent, be a self-edu- 


He can be kind and civil if he will, though he 

in his purse. Gentleness in 
he'silent influence of light, 
which gives color to all nature ; it is far more 


silence of some minutes, arose, and 
taking her needle and thread, and a little gar- 
ment she was making for her dolly, ested her- 
self on her little chair, coolly remarking, ‘I 
think I will sewa little. Sunday is : of 








rest, mamma, but I ain’t tired you see !””—Lit- 
F lpr 


to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 

the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagine- 

ble complaint, all however arising from deterioration or 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 

Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debilit y, Languor and 
Depression 01 Spirits, Scrotula, Piles, Skin Daceoee or every 
Description, Peudency to Consumption, W eakuess vf the Sexu- 
ai Urgans, Prolapsus Uterl and diseases of the lemale system 
generally, and ail complaints accompamed by ess OF 
prostration of physical and mental energy. in all these cases 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has effected the most astonishin, cures, and th it iy 
of its wonderiul success is the dame tact that it ones ap 
plies the deticiency of that indispeusabie ingredient, 
IRON IN THE BLOUD. 

The statements of cures which are published in our pam- 
Phiet may be relied upon as strictly les iu every came roe 
of which we will at any time, plication, show the o: a 


on 
letters and statements of the persons cured 


sll or here thin invalatle ready "7 an Avail im 
JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39 Summer Srrezr, Boston. 


For sale by all Druggists, 6— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety,Morality,Brotherly Leve,--No See- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 

Pasos $14 rear. Six Cortes ron $6 raruxyt ina nes 
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